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From the Editor 

Oh Come All Ye Fretful, 
Joyless, and Dyspeptic 

Yes, it’s that long, dark, pre- 
Xmas portion of die calendar 
again, with the term shuddering to 
a halt under extremely bleak 
conditions. 

You get up in the rain-sodden 
dawn, drive to UCFV in the grey 
morning drizzle, work — soggy 
sandwich in hand — through the 


downpour darkness of noon, hiss 
home in showery 4 pan. t wilight , 
and sleep as much as possible in 
between, ’til it’s time to do it all 
over again. 

Of course, that’s die whole point 
of S.A.D.; they say the urge to eat 
and sleep your way through the 
darkest days is perfectly natural, if 
that makes you feel better about it. 
But there is s omething peculiarly 
drear about the institutional work-a- 
day reality at this nadir-point of the 
year, perhaps to do with the quality 
of light in these b uilding s- Whether 
you’re here by day or on the night 
shift, everything 
seems washed out, 
colourless, and 
soul-negating: 
a dim nether 
realm of dingy 
hall ways, 
oppressively 
false, neon- 
lit rooms, 
wan student 
faces sunk 
into then- 
faded winter 
clothes, ghosdy 
colleagues palely loitering in the 
limbo of die caf (my personal 
nemesis, not to say — as some 
unkindly have — obsession), 
gloomily contemplating cold baked 
beans on the ‘fresh’ table and the 
fearsome ‘Burger of the Week’ 
offering. 

Hie combination of these factors 
can make mid-winter working 



conditions nigh insufferable; and it’s 
high time we did s omething about it. 

How about an annual appointed 
DJ — that’s right, a Director of 
Jollification, to facilitate a more 
colourful and salubrious work 
atmosphere. A sort of u pdated 
medieval Lord/Mistress of Misrule is 
what I envision, firmly in charge of 
arranging amusing ‘subdeties’ for 
our nonces. Like: strollin g mariachi 
players in the corridors, African 
world music bands in the Library, a 
flamenco dancer or three in the 
parking lot, a montage loop of Jerry 
Lewis films (dubbed in French, bien 
sur) playing all hours in the theatre, 
maybe even laughter seminars 
(Japanese-style) put on, perhaps, by 
our own stalwart Personnel 
persons. Everyone could get in on 
this, in fact: e.g., CATS embedding 
joke virii (simple animated 
Teletubby vignettes would do) in our 
computers, instead of just fixing 
them. And what about the FSA 
funding a mid-winter all-expense- 
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paid Flyin ’ -Down-to-Rio contest, 
for the member who stages the 
most highly inventive (non-life- 
threatening, please) diversionary 
jape? 

We could also do more 
practical things, like installing 
therapeutic anti-S.A.D. superlamps 
every few metres in the hallways, 
so one need not stagger down to 
the caf experiencing complete 
psychic collapse (OK, OK, but as 
obsessions go at least it’s pretty 
harmless). Once there, the junk 
food would definitely have to be 
junked (n.a. to CHWK, privileged 
to have a resident Food Service 
Program). Most institutions like 
this one — prisons, madhouses, 
etc. — have already dumped the 
traditional fast 50s fried food 
fix in favour of more humane 
alternatives. It is, after all, well- 
documented that the combo of 
carbs, fats, and sugars in such 
daily fare causes bad behaviour 
among inmates (I mean, workers), 
making them truculent and 
fractious, not to say gaseous. 

Santa’s Little Helpers? 

On the up side, thanks to the 
new GradeMaker (it ‘makes the 
grade’) software, perhaps I won’t 
be swamped as usual, assessing 
essays and major projects this end 
of term. All I need do, apparently, 
is program it for type of 
assignment: i.e., stipulate format 
requirements like sentence length, 
paragraph size, diction levels 
(bonus points for obscure usages), 
page layout, etc. — all exemplified 
by typical A, B, C, and Fooey 
papers fed into its metaphorical 
maw — and hey, presto, the work 
is essentially done. 

Then, it seems, you just scan in 
the papers. The program is highly 


‘intuitive,’ their blurb promises, 
generating its editorial responses 
according to what it interprets as the 
personality behind your ‘unique’ 
input. Still, there’s inevitably a 
common tone; comments come 
back sounding brisk, nitpickingly 
demanding yet friendly, in a jolly 
hockeysticks style that students will 
doubdess enjoy ... and I like it, too. 

It’s all tending — infotech in the 
academic workplace, I mean — 
toward that well-known post- 
secondary desideratum, the 100% 
instructor-free educational 
environment. And who’s to say 
that’s such a bad thing? Why 
should students put up with 
obnoxious three-dimensionals, 
grumpy, issue-ridden types like me, 
chock-full of bad habits, bad 
attitudes, and bad posture? Why 
shouldn 7 they just watch a screen? 

Gadzooks. It occurs to me that 
what I really need for Xmas is a tele 
in my tummy. I seem to see a 
whole new oudet for the talents of 
TinkyWink, LaLa, Po and that other 
one, a growth experience for the 
entire TeleTubbies clan. Like, I 
could be the green one who rubs 
his(?) wide-screen tummy, and, 
wow! my abdominal video display 
magically shows the one-two-three 
structure of a report, inner meaning 
of a sonnet (what the author was 
trying to say), composition of a 
water molecule, basic motivation 
of a perp, and so on. 

Then pan back to me as my 
Tubbie clan cries in unison “again! 
again!” in that cute mumble- 
mouthed way, and tummy-screen 
repeats die video: twice, thrice, nay, 
even twice thrice. Students with 
‘listening skill’ problems? Hey, 
no problem! What’s more, in 
an environment where lovability 
is all-important for educational 


professionals, it’s hard to beat a big- 
eyed, pear-shaped pseudo-alien 
toddler/geezer, clad in a fuzzy terry 
sleeper with colour-coded antennae 
aquiver on its over-sized head, even 
if it has (or had) the odd white hair. 
Right? Right. 

And Bless Us Every One... 

Now the true meaning of the 
Season can really sink in. With my 
ultra-nifty Hammacher Schlemmer 
catalogue open in front of the 
fireplace, snug in my battery- 
powered slippers, with Bausch- 
Lomb illuminated magnifier and 
cordless phone at hand, I can 
comfortably make all the important 
shopping decisions for Yule 98. 

Howabout a Sleep Sound 
Generator which “produces a gentle 
whooshing that helps block out- 
annoying sounds,” so handy for a 
wide range of committee meetings. 
Or what say you to the instant Best 
Body Fat Analyzer, for that 
worrisome post-caf-prandial dilation? 

You deserve something after all 
you’ve been through this Fall 
(dramatic last-minute bargaining, 
strike vote, 0/0/2 denial, rage, career 
counseling, feverish escape plans, 
final acceptance). Well, consider 
this contentful issue the first present 
under your personal tree. Enjoy our 
cover-boy Black Peter, in Slavonic 
tradition the teacherly Santa- 
analogue, keeping track of bad 
behaviour and chastening it with his 
budding branch — plus the regular 
rousing reports, a cogent article on 
student life, and, several PD inspired 
pieces, with my own (mildly 
apocalyptic) variation bringing up 
the rear. 

-Richard Dubanski 
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Letter to the Editor 

October 28, 1998 
Greetings: 

As an FSA member, I am 
writing to express my concern with 
the publicity — or, more 
specifically, file lack of publicity 
— that the College and Institute 
Educators’ Association (CIEA) 
gave to our non-participation in 
the recent strike activities. 

On the evening of October 22 
and the morning of October 23, 
prior to the planned post- 
secondary strike, I watched four 
different newscasts (CBC, Global, 
VTV, and BCTV), read two 
newspapers, {The Province and 
The Vancouver Sun), and listened 
to two radio newscasts (CBC and 
CKNW). In only two of these 
media (BCTV and The Province) 
was UCFV’s non-participation in 
the planned strike mentioned. The 
reason for this became clear when 
I saw the media release issued by 
CIEA on October 21. This media 
release listed the participants 
in the strike, but neglected to 
list those institutions not 
participating (which, according 
to The Province, included not 
only UCFV but Camosun College, 
BCIT, Emily Carr, OLA, and 
some parts of the Justice Institute). 

I recognize the need for 
solidarity in the face of job action. 
However, I also believe in 
accuracy of information and giving 
full weight to the democratically 
expressed views of the member- 
ship. I am sure CIEA would 
justify its choice of information by 
saying that identifying only those 
locations affected by strikes 
is most important. However, 
anyone trying to find out whether 


UCFV would be affected by a 
strike or not would not have been 
served by the information CIEA 
released to the media. Having 
worked in the media, I can assure 
you that no news outlet, particularly 
in a deadline situation, will have 
time to sit down with a list of every 
post-secondary institution in the 
province and compare it with 
CIEA’s list to see which schools 
will and will not be affected. 

I feel that, by omitting the 
information on non-participating 
institutions from its media release 
prior to the strike, CIEA has shown 
a lack of respect for the result of 
our democratically conducted strike 
vote, and has failed to accurately 
represent our role in the strike 
activities. 

I would like to request that the 
FSA Executive contact CIEA to 
obtain an explanation of why 
information on our situation was 
not included in the Oct. 21 media 
release, and, if the Executive feels it 
is warranted, to request that CIEA 
apologize to the FSA for this 
omission and ensure that such 
omissions will not occur in the 
future. 

-Fiona McQuarrie 

Ed.: After the Executive’s 

agreement, Kim wrote to CIEA ’s 
President, Ed Lavalle, as follows: 

November 6, 1998 

Dear Ed: 

I am writing at the direction of 
the Executive of the Faculty and 
Staff Association, which received a 
letter from one of our members 
following the near-strike situation 
that had occurred the week before. 


The member goes on to request 
that the FSA Executive contact CIEA 
for an explanation of why the 
information on the situation at 
UCFV was not provided explicitly in 
the media release. 

We discussed this letter at our 
Executive meeting on October 28th, 
and agreed that although our local 
media were aware of and reported 
that UCFV would be unaffected by 
job action, anyone who relied on the 
Vancouver-based media for 
information would assume that 
UCFV would be behind picket lines, 
just like everyone else. 

As a result of our discussion, the 
FSA is formally requesting a written 
explanation as to the reason or 
reasons behind the information that 
was, and was not, presented to the 
media in the CIEA press release of 
October 21st. 

Thank-you for your attention to 
this matter. 

-Kim Isaac, FSA President 
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President’s Report 


I had entertained the notion that 
life might settle down once 
provincial contract negotiations 
were over, but alas, I was sadly 
deluded. While reaching a 
tentative provincial agreement has 
meant that members of the FSA 
Executive are able to devote more 
of their energies to matters 
internal, there are so many of 
these, as well as different external 
issues demanding our attention, 
that we seem busier than ever. 

Bargaining Continues on the 
Local Front 

Once the tentative provincial 
agreement was reached, the focus 
of bargaining moved into the local 
colleges and university colleges. 
Each of the partners at the 
provincial table, including the 
FSA, now has to reach a tentative 
agreement on local issues, and 
then bring both the provincial 
and the local agreements to 
their memberships for a single 
ratification vote. So far, a number 
of CIEA locals have completed 
their local bargaining and have 
conducted ratification votes. In 
each of these cases, the mem- 
berships have voted to accept the 
combined packages. 

Here at UCFV, local bargaining 
has resumed after being set to one 
side during the summer vacation 
period, and dining September and 
October because of the focus on 
the provincial negotiations. The 
interplay between the provincial 
and local agreements has created a 
new environment in which we 
must bargain, and after some 
debate the FSA Executive agreed 
to bring in a CIEA advisor to assist 
us during some of our local 


negotiations. (See the articles by 
Moira Gutteridge and me below.) 

The FSA’s local bargaining 
committee is coordinated by Bev 
Lowen, and consists of Staff 
representation from Mandy Watts 
and Fay Hyndman, and Faculty 
representation from Moira 
Gutteridge, David Morosan, Sandy 
Vanderberg, Robin Anderson and 
Chris Leach. UCFV administration 
is represented by Barry Bompas, 
Norah Andrew and Don Tunstall. 
Linda Sperling, the CIEA labour 
relations staff representative 
assigned to the FSA, has been 
present as an advisor to the FSA 
team during the portion of talks that 
relate to staff issues. 

Progress is being made, but at 
the time of this writing it seems 
unlikely that we will have reached 
a complete agreement in time to 
bring it to members before we all 
go in separate directions for the 
Christmas break. Therefore, it 
seems likely that you will be 
receiving the package of tentative 
agreements at some point in 
January, at which time we will 
schedule meetings to answer your 
questions, and a paper ballot for 
voting on ratification. 

Be sure to read and save the 
November 1998 issue of CIEA’s 
Synopsis, which provides a 
summary of all of the articles in the 
tentative provincial agreement, 
including the new common salary 
scale for faculty. 

Training Accord Generates 
Controversy 

If you’ve been following media 
reports, you may have heard that 
private trainers in B.C. are upset 
with the provincial government 
over a training accord that it has 
signed with employers and unions 


from the public post-secondary 
sector — our sector. 

A bit of background is in order 
here. During the time that our 
provincial collective agreement was 
being negotiated, sidebar discussions 
were taking place between three 
parties: the provincial government, 
college employers represented by 
PSEA (the Post Secondary 
Employers’ Association), and 
college unions as represented by 
CIEA and the BCGEU. The result 
of this separate set of negotiations 
was an accord that would have the 
provincial government give first 
consideration to public post- 
secondary institutions when looking 
to fill training needs. This Accord, 
which has not yet been officially 
released as a public document, 
further states that any contracts 
issued by the provincial government 
to private trainers can only go to 
accredited institutions. 

The amount of money that the 
provincial government spends on 
training its employees and clients is 
considerable, and at present much of 
this money is going to private 
trainers. To a great extent and for a 
whole variety of reasons, the public 
post-secondary sector has been 
bypassed or ignored by provincial 
managers when they look to find 
agencies that can develop and deliver 
curriculum for their employees or 
clients. The Training Accord is an 
attempt to recognize and address 
this. It’s important to note that the 
key to this Accord is the open and 
transparent contracting process. 
Post-secondary institutions must still 
compete for contracts but will not be 
excluded from the process as in the 
past. They will be awarded the 
contract if their proposals are equal 
to or better than the others. 

The controversy currently being 
played out in the media is coming 
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from private trainers who fear that 
they will lose some government 
contracts to the publicly-funded 
colleges. They argue that this 
gives an unfair advantage to a 
public sector that is inefficient and 
expensive, and they maintain that 
this Accord is die result of a close 
relationship between the NDP and 
public sector unions. To alleviate 
some of these concerns, it should 
be pointed out that at the present 
time, the Accord is targeting large 
scale contracts through ministries 
that have provincial impact. These 
are professional level training 
programs that would not normally 
involve local private trainers nor 
local ministry contracts. 



The outcome of this Accord and 
the resulting controversy is 
significant for us at UCFV. We 
have already experienced the loss 
of contracts, students, and 
employees as a result of Human 
Resources Development Canada, a 
federal agency, deciding not to 
contract with UCFV to provide a 
whole range of training and 
education needs that have in the 
past included English as a Second 
Language and various employment 
preparedness programs. We know 
that in 1999, HRDC will no longer 
be handling direcdy the education 
of its clients. If the Training 
Accord goes through as written, 
contracts to provide these and 
other kinds of training will have a 
better chance of coming back to 
us, and we will be in a good place 
to bid on additional contracts to 
provide training to government 
employees in a wide variety of 
minis tries and crown corporations. 


The Contract Training and 
Marketing Society (CTM), set up 
following the 1996 Framework 
Agreement, is seen as the likely 
mechanism through which these 
contracts will be handled for the 
public post-secondary sector. 
UCFV’s Trudy Archie is a member 
of die CTM Board as well as a 
faculty representative to CTM, 
and Alan Cadwell is the UCFV 
management for CTM matters. 
Trudy, Alan, Karen Evans, Barry 
Bompas and I have been meeting to 
develop an infrastructure through 
which UCFV can respond quickly 
and successfully to requests for 
proposals (RFP’s) from CTM. 

Watch the media over the next 
few weeks as public post-secondary 
educators become involved in the 
debate over the Training Accord. 
And read CIEA’s briefing pamphlet 
on the Training Accord, dated 
November 12 and distributed to 
your mailboxes. 

University Colleges 

As we get deeper into the 
Strategic Plan, the task of defining 
the university college, and more 
specifically the University College 
of the Fraser Valley, has to be 
addressed. To those of us who 
work in them there is no doubt that 
university colleges are different 
from the community colleges that 
once employed us. And most of us 
would also agree that university 
colleges are different from the 
universities that provided many of 
us with the educations that led to 
the positions we have here. 

The Ministry of Advanced 
Education, Training and Technology 
finally seems to be willing 
to acknowledge some of these 
differences, at least to the extent 
that a number of weeks ago the five 
university colleges were moved into 


A 


the portfolio of one director within 
the Ministry, while the community 
colleges are grouped together under 
the portfolio of another director. 
Whether or not this reflects a 
significant change in attitude toward 
U-C’s, it has not led to any change in 
the funding formula that sees 
university colleges treated in exactly 
the same manner as community 
colleges. 

Activity is taking place on a 
number of different levels and in a 
number of different venues to have 
the unique strengths and needs of 
B.C. university colleges addressed. 
The presidents of the five university 
colleges have formed a group which 
meets to discuss issues they hold in 
common, and together they work 
with the Ministry to have it 
recognize the interests of the 
university colleges. A group of 
administrators has been formed to 
lobby the Ministry to change its 
formula funding for university 
colleges, and UCFV is represented. 

The presidents of the five faculty 
/faculty-staff associations from the 
university colleges have met once as 
a small group under the CIEA 
umbrella, and a second meeting is 
scheduled for the near future. Thus 
far we have been able to review the 
development of our institutions over 
the past number of years, and agree 
on a number of common issues such 
as: lack of Ministry support for 
research; heavy teaching loads; the 
need for more resources for 
educational support, technology and 
facilities; the marketing of university 
colleges as providers of a high 
quality academic education. It will 
be interesting to see how CIEA 
will manage to address the unique 
needs of university colleges, while 
continuing to represent the 
college/institute/university-college 
sector as a whole. Stay tuned for 
more. 
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Ex-Files Returns 

After taking a one-month 
hiatus, the Ex-Files column 
appears once again in Words & 
Vision. The FSA Executive 
decided not to run one in our 
October issue because we wanted 
to review and assess the column 
and its impact. 

Just to remind you, the Ex-Files 
is a col umn that tells the ‘story’ 
of a recently-handled grievance, 
stripping away any information 
that would identify the griever or 
other participants, but describing 
die events that led to the grievance 
as well as the outcome of the 
grievance process. 

The Ex-Files began after the 
annual FSA retreat this past June. 
At that time, the Executive 
explored ways to inform the 
membership about the issues that 
we face as we try to protect the 
rights of our members. The Ex- 
Files is an effort to let the 
membership at large know about 
the cases that the FSA brings 
forward on behalf of individual 
members. 

It is our hope that the Ex-Files 
will accomplish at least two things: 
inform members who may be 
facing situations similar to those 
encountered by the griever that 
they are not alone and that 
something can be done on their 
behalf; and educate those of us 
who find ourselves, as supervisors 
and colleagues, without the 
institutional support, knowledge, 
training, or skills we need to deal 
with these difficult and sometimes 
complex situations. 

So, at last month’s meeting, the 
FSA Executive read through a 
draft Ex-File, discussed once again 
our goals along with the 


potentially sensitive nature of the 
material, and reconfirmed our 
commitment to publishing the 
column. We hope you find them 
interesting reading, but more 
importantly, that through them you 
will learn more about the FSA and 
what it does on your behalf. 

-Kim Isaac 



Faculty Grievance 
Chair Report 

Grievances Ongoing 

1. Policy grievance regarding 
failure to cluster faculty work: The 


FSA put forward a grievance to the 
President, citing the inconsistent 
application of Article 13.1(a). 
This article obliges UCFV 
to create Regular Part-time 
contracts greater than half-time 
(RPT>50%) wherever possible. 

Several discussions have 
occurred, and the grievance is now 
nearly resolved. This grievance, and 
die work allocation discussions, have 
initiated the collation of information 
about the amount of unclustered 
work that exists in each department 
(see the table, top of next page), 
and a commitment by Management 
to share this information with the 
FSA each semester. 

Management has agreed that 
the clustering of work has not 
been undertaken equitably across 
departments, and has agreed to work 
toward increasing the proportion 
of regularized faculty at UCFV. 
Current discussions revolve around 
providing fractional ‘B’ contracts 
for those instructors who 
have served as RPTs for 
several years, yet may not 
be eligible for a full-time 
‘B’ contract if their work is 
clustered. 

Through this mechanism, and by 
converting more work into full-time 
‘B’ positions. Management and the 
FSA hope to set, as a short-term 
goal, a maximum percentage ceiling 
of course sections in each 
department to be taught by part-time 
(non-B contract) instructors. The 
data in the table below are taken 
from the collated data that 
management has recently shared with 
the FSA. 

Some of the departments/programs 
with significant non-regular work are 
reported from each of the three 
academic areas listed in the table 
below on page 7. 
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Number of course sections taught by types of faculty in selected departments/programs 

p 


Deoartment/nrocram 

Type B 

RPT>50% 

RPT<=50% 

ArfcU- 

English 

45 

11 

14 (20%) 

Fine Art/Art Hist 

26 

6 

6(16%) 

Psychology 

26 V ■ 

15 

9 (18%) 

Applied 

Business 

48 

n/a* 

45(48%) 

Criminal Justice 

46 

0 

23 (33%) 

ECE/CYC 

■ 39 

3 

19(31%) 

Social Services 

42 

5 

14 (23%) 

Science & Technology 

CIS 

44 

6 

23(32%) 

Kinesiology 

28 

11 

7(14%) 

Math/Stats 

44 

6 

10(17%) 


* some of the RPT<=50% may include some RPT>50% contracts 


2. Dismissal of ‘B’ Faculty 
member without just cause. 
Employer alleges a lack of 
truthfulness regarding the Faculty 
member’s reporting of outside 
work. Grievance initiated at Step 
Two. Dismissal has been 
withdrawn. UCFV no longer 
considers the matter disciplinary. 
FSA involvement is on hold 
pending informal attempts at 
dispute resolution. 

3. Unfair treatment of Faculty 
regarding allegation of student 
complaint about instruction. 
An alleged student complaint 
was handled contrary to the 
department’s own policy, in 
absence of UCFV policy. Several 
discussions apparently occurred 
among management and with 
students before the Faculty 

s member was made aware of the 
complaint. A long delay (months) 
occurred before Faculty member 
was informed. The Dean then 
initiated a student evaluation of the 

V 


Faculty member. The evaluation 
was then canceled after protest. 
UCFV decided not to formally 
investigate the student complaint, 
eight months after it occurred. 
Clarification of the process used by 
UCFV in handling the complaint 
has not yet been offered to the 
faculty member or the FSA. An 
apology was requested by Faculty 
member, not offered by UCFV. 
A grievance has been recently 
initiated to secure apology and 
compensation for the resulting 
effect on the Faculty member’s 
work environment and related 
stress. 

Grievances Resolved 

1. Failure to cluster work: Article 
13.1(a). This grievance is 
complicated because it arose in a 
department/program area where 
there is more than one program. To 
what extent should part-time 
instructors, especially those greater 


than half-time (RPT>50%) be given 
preference for work that exists in 
their department, but outside their 
usual program of instruction? 

Faculty member has been awarded 
a RPT>50% contract for the present 
academic year. UCFV agrees that in 
departments such as this, additional 
work should be offered to the 
employee unless a (standing) SAC 
determines that the instructor is not 
qualified for that work. 

Selected questions raised, but 
not (yet?) brought to grievance. 
Feedback and opinions are 
especially welcome 

1. Matter of work allocation between 
person with seniority as RPT>50% 
and long-serving RPT<50%. In 
ongoing work allocation discussions 
there seems general agreement that 
RPT>50% Faculty should have 
greater priority for work than 
RPT<50% Faculty. However, in the 
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process of establishing entitlement 
for an “extra course”, it 
was realized that this priority 
could ultimately eliminate work 
for a member who has been a 
long-serving, part-time instructor, 
even though there may be no 
burning desire to cluster the work 
and post it externally. A proposed 
solution to this general problem is 
to create a fractional ‘B’ contract 
(e.g. B=25%) for the long-serving 
member, thereby regularizing that 
work, and maintaining that level of 
employment for him. Further 
discussions will pursue the 
identification of a rule which 
would ensure greater consistency 
in UCFV’s past practice of 
regularizing the person with the 
position in some cases such as this. 

2. Policy grievances. In a meeting 
on November 24, TASC evolved 
into a joint FSA/Management 
labour forum where policy 
disputes and grievances could be 
addressed, without the antagonistic 
initiation of a grievance. Some of 
the first items to be placed on the 
table for this meeting from the 
FSA Faculty side are listed here. 

i) Inconsistent and arbitrary use of 
faculty evaluation procedure, and 
the ambiguous use of formative 
evaluation practices. A variety of 
evaluation documents are, at times, 
used for evaluating non-instruction 
Faculty, Heads, and Staff. In die 
case of instructional Faculty, 
student forms are standard, and 
are consistently raised, but 
departments apparently have the 
freedom to use other methods, 
with the authority for deciding this 
unclear. Presently, formative 
evaluations may take place as 
discussions with heads and deans, 
but because they are not clearly 
identified as formative, Faculty 
may not understand diem as such. 
Further, these informal discussions 
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have recendy been used to attempt 
discipline. 

The FSA will seek a consistent 
use of evaluation instruments, and a 
clear delineation of summative and 
formative evaluation practices. We 
will seek assurances that formative 
evaluations will not be used in 
disciplinary actions. 

ii) Occupational Health and Safety. 
UCFV has repeatedly violated 
OH&S requirements laid out by the 
Worker’s Compensation Board. We 
will seek a clear reporting process 
for incidents of violence in the 
workplace. We will also seek to 
ensure the availability of first aid 
attendants on site, and procedures 
for obtaining aid when attendants 
are unavailable. 

iii) Clarifying SAC decision making 
procedures. Several members have 
recently questioned their role on 
selection advisory committees 
(SACs), objecting to the decision of 
deans not to hire the candidate 
recommended. UCFV has the right 
to hire and promote, provided that a 
fair, and non-arbitrary procedure 
is used. Recently, some SAC 
recommendations have been 
overlooked by deans, using criteria 
and procedures which are not clear. 
We will seek clarification of 
UCFV’s procedures and guidelines 
for using seniority, evaluations, 
educational qualifications, and 
relevant work experience when 
over-turning an SAC’s decision to 
hire an internal candidate. 

3. The Weber v. Ontario Hydro 
decision. In recent legal issues 
review seminars, the Weber 
decision has been much in 
discussion. This 1995 decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada 
appears to shift the jurisdiction for 
processing work-related tortious 
actions (e.g. defamation, wrongful 


dismissal, intentional infliction of 
metal suffering, etc.) from the civil 
courts to the grievance/arbitration 
process. More details about this 
issue will appear in January’s Words 
& Vision. For now, members should 
know that if they feel they have a 
claim for this type of compensation, 
they should consult with a labour 
lawyer, through the FSA and CEEA, 
or on their own, to get advice as to 
how this area of the law applies to 
our unionized context. 

-David Morosan 

Staff Grievance 
Chair Report 

Grievances 

The following describes the ordeal 
an existing employee went through 
when he applied for, and was 
denied, another UCFV position 
within the bargaining unit. I am 
relaying this particular case because 
it is a good example of the fear, 
frustration and bewilderment that 
Staff and sessional instructors often 
experience when faced with this or a 
similar situation. 

Members who feel their rights 
under the Collective Agreement 
have been violated often feel 
betrayed by the college. And even 
though they are outraged by the 
situation they find themselves in, the 
decision to come to the union is 
never an easy one. By the time they 
get to my office, they are usually 
extremely distraught. For most 
members launching a grievance is 
frightening, which only adds more 
stress to what is often an almost 
unbearable situation for them. 

In October the FSA initiated an 
informal grievance on behalf of a 
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member — I’ll call him Jack — 
who was denied a position in 
favour of an external candidate — 
T’ll call her Jill. When Jack came 
to us he was angry, hint, and 
completely at a loss as to why he 
did not get the position. The 
grievance cited violations of 
Article 4.2(a), (c), and (d), 
pertaining to consideration of an 
employee’s qualifications, and to 
Article 13.1(c), pertaining to 
information required in a posting. 
As a resolution the FSA asked that 
Jack be given the position. 

The FSA argued that not only 
did Jack meet, and in some areas 
exceed, the criteria set out in the 
posting and job description, but 
that he had been performing die 
duties of that position for the past 
two years. The position, which 
had just been posted at a pay 
Group 10, had been at Group 8 
when Jack originally assumed the 
duties. Jack, a Group 3, was paid 
an additional 10% of his Group 3 
wages for acting in a higher 
capacity. 

The grievance explained that 
Jack was a five year employee. 
He had obtained a UCFV Bachelor 
of Arts degree in a related field, 
and graduated on the Dean’s list. 
He accomplished this in under four 
years while working full-time 
performing the duties of the two 
positions, for which he received 
two exemplary evaluations. The 
posting had asked for five years 
experience and a two year diploma 
or an equivalent Bachelors degree 
and experience. 

UCFV denied the grievance, 
stating that the position had 
changed and it was not the same 
one Jack had been doing. They 
said that he did not meet all 
of the criteria, and that his 
degree in a related field, plus 


two years experience, did not meet 
the requirements of ‘an equivalent 
Bachelors degree and experience’. 
Both Jack and the FSA felt that 
these statements were inconsistent 
with the posting. We could not 
understand why Jack was good 
enough to do the job for two years 
at pay Group 3, but not good 
enough to get the job when it was 
offered at pay Group 10. We also 
could not understand why a degree 
in a related field plus two years 
experience was not equivalent to a 
two year diploma and five years 
experience. Jack was beginning to 
lose heart as he felt he was in a 
hopeless situation. 

The FSA filed a step one 
grievance. We cited violations of 
Article 4.2(a), (c), and (d), and 
Article 13.1(c) as in the original 
informal grievance, plus violations 
of Articles 14.4(a) pertaining to the 
concept of a career ladder, and 
21.2(b) pertaining to acting in 
a higher capacity. As well as 
restating that Jack’s education, 
experience, and job performance 
met the requirements of the 
position, we also argued that 
‘Acting in a Higher Capacity’ pay 
was not intended to cover periods 
of more than a few weeks, and that 
10 percent of Group 3 pay was 
inadequate compensation for 
assuming the duties of a pay Group 
8 for two years. Further, we argued 
that Jack’s human rights had been 
violated because he had been told 
his age might be a factor in whether 
or not he got the job. We admitted 
that Jack was weak, but not 
inexperienced, in one area of the 
position. We suggested that he be 
given the opportunity to familiarize 
himself with that area while in the 
position, because he was already so 
knowledgeable with all other 
aspects of the job. We pointed out 
that UCFV frequently allows 
employees to upgrade themselves 


while in a position that requires 
more education. We also pointed 
out that an external person is always 
given a few months to become 
acquainted with the new position 
and the day-to-day operations of the 
college, and that die time Jack would 
need to upgrade would not take any 
longer than a few months. 

As a resolution we again asked 
that Jack be appointed to the 
position; that he be compensated at 
pay Group 8, retro to December 
1996, for performing the duties of 
the position for two years; and that 
his original Group 3 position be 
upgraded because he had been 
informed by his supervisor that it 
would now include many of the 
duties of the original Group 8 
position. 

By the time a meeting was 
arranged to discuss the step one 
grievance with the Dean, Jack was 
fed up. He wasn’t asking for special 
treatment; he was asking for fair 
treatment. Feeling disheartened, 
unappreciated, and betrayed by 
UCFV, he no longer wanted the job. 
He had been a hard-working and 
dedicated employee for five years 
and it didn’t seem to count for 
anything. He did, however, still 
want to pursue fair compensation 
for the two years he spent doing 
Group 8 work. 

The college did agree to 
compensation and retro, but at pay 
Group 7, Step 3, not Group 8. They 
said he had not performed all the 
duties of die position. They also 
agreed to have Jack’s Group 3 
position upgraded through JCAC. 
Jack would resume the Group 3 
position as soon as Jill (remember 
Jill) arrived to take up the duties of 
the now Group 10 job. The college 
stated that Jack’s human rights had 
not been violated, as it was not 
his young age, but rather his 
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inexperience that concerned them. 
They acknowledged that Jack was 
a valuable employee, but not the 
person for this job. 

Although the FSA was not 
satisfied with this resolution, 
we accepted on Jack’s behalf, 
realizing that he had been through 
enough and just wanted the whole 
thing to be over and done with. 

Unfortunately, it didn’t end 
there. Jill, who presumably had no 
idea of what Jack had been going 
through, is now his supervisor (we 
knew all along this would be the 
case). And because Jill is new to 
UCFV, as well as to the position. 
Jack will be required to show her 
die ropes. Further, to add insult to 
injury. Jack was required to give 
up his office and his telephone 
local to Jill. To me this was the 
height of insensitivity on the 
college’s part. 

Jill, of course, is not the bad guy 
here. She has done nothing wrong. 
She innocently applied for a 
position at UCFV and was the 
successful candidate. If Jack were 
not die professional he is, he might 
be tempted to blame Jill for what 
has happened to him, but he 
won’t. He assured the college 
that he would not let any of 
this jeopardize the working 
relationship he has with Jill. I 
wonder how many of us would be 
able to do the same under these 
circumstances? 

The reality is, when a member 
initiates a grievance, he or she is 
usually perceived, by employer 
and peers, to be guilty until proven 
innocent. The onus is on the 
member to justify her- or himself, 
and that’s not easy when you are 
the one against the many. Feeling 
used, unappreciated, and fearful, 
more often than not the member 


decides to setde the grievance 
before the college has offered the 
solution the employee was hoping 
for, or entitled to as far as the union 
is concerned. 

This past summer, I handled a 
similar grievance for another Staff 
member ( I’ll call her Jane). David 
Morosan referred to this case in a 
previous issue. Jane, a dedicated 
employee (like Jack), was 
recommended for a position by an 
SAC but the college denied the 
promotion. The denial, and a 
subsequent six month disciplinary 
trial period, was due to the way in 
which the college interpreted some 
negative comments on a recent 
evaluation done on Jane. The FSA 
grieved on her behalf, asking that 
the discipline be revoked and that 
she be given the promotion. The 
grievance only got to Step two. 
The discipline was revoked but the 
promotion was denied. Shocked 
and demoralized, Jane left UCFV 
for employment elsewhere. 

Although in both cases the 
college did uphold part of the 
grievance, in neither situation were 
these employees given the benefit 
of the doubt. Neither Jack nor 
Jane, believing in the concept of a 
UCFV career ladder, were given the 
opportunity to prove that they were 
the right persons for the positions 
they had applied to. Instead both 
positions were offered to external 
candidates. 

There is a career ladder here 
at UCFV. I know of several 
employees who have benefitted 
from it. To them UCFV is a great 
place to work, and rightly so. They 
comprise that group of employees 
who believe and advocate that we 
have the best Labour/Management 
relations in BC post-secondary. 
Some of them also believe that the 
union is trying to screw up that 


great relationship. Unfortunately, 
for some other employees, great 
Labour/Management relations is 
just a myth. To them, usually junior 
staff and sessional instructors, there 
is no career ladder, no matter how 
dedicated they are. To them UCFV 
is not a warm fuzzy place to work. 

To them, working here is fraught 
with frustration, uncertainty, and 
unfair ness They feel invisible 
here: unheard, unappreciated, and 
uns upported. Many of them are 
terrified of coming to the union 
because it is openly frowned upon 
by their supervisor and their peers. 

C’mon UCFV, if you want 
everyone to be a team player, then 
start treating everyone as important 
to the team. 

Local Bargaining 

Local bargaining is back in full 
swing as of November 19. All Staff 
issues are settled except for the fine 
print, and by the time this edition is 
distributed we should be well into 
the Faculty stuff. As Kim and Moira 
explained in their reports, we are 
doing things differently in this 
round. I asked our CIEA staff 
representative, Linda Sperling, to sit 
in on the first meeting, which I 
thought went very well. As per the 
agreement of association we have 
with our partner bargainers at the 
central table, we will be presenting 
our membership with a combined 
central/local package. Your local 
bargaining committee — Moira 
Gutteridge, Mandy Watts, Fay 
Hyndman, Robin Anderson, Chris 
Leach, Sandy Vandenburgh, David 
Morosan, and I — hopes we will be 
able to conclude local bargaining by 
the Chri stmas break and present it to 
you for ratification by the middle of 
January. 

-Bev Lowen 
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Human Rights 
Committee Report 

Oh, it was a dark and stormy 
night; it took two hours to get 
from the Abby campus to die hotel 
at 12* and Cambie. I scarcely had 
time to register before the 
convening of the Human Rights 
Committee meeting. A brisk trot 
through the drizzle conveyed me 
to the CIEA office, a tad late, but 
somewhat refreshed after that 
soggy rush hour crawl into the 
city. 

This was my second experience 
of meeting with other human rights 
reps. It is an opportunity to boast 
and bitch and I prefer the former. 
I spoke of Maggie Ross’ marathon 
efforts to increase awareness of 
human rights throughout our 
institution. I provided a brief 
profile of our new President whose 
past and present behavior speaks 
to his dedication to the protection 
of human rights. Upcoming in the 
new year, we have Ron Dart 
offering a course on the history 
and practice of human rights here 
and elsewhere. And, finally, I put 
in a plug for our Human Rights 
awareness week which begins on 
February 8, sponsored by the 
Human Rights and Conflict 
Resolution Office, Pride Network, 
Student Services, and the FSA 
Human Rights Committee. 

After reports from all the locals 
we got down to the real work. The 
President’s Council had asked us 
to review our terms of reference 
and to draw up a work plan for the 
time between November and May. 
We recommitted ourselves to the 
establishment of a human rights 
committee on each campus but 
emphasized that the point was to 
get into the information loop. 
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For some that means getting a 
spot on the local executive. 
Next we decided to offer our 
assistance to CIEA in the design of 
an ‘anti-hatred-and-bigotry’ poster 
and brochure; each local will gather 
samples. 

An item that was part of provincial 
bargaining concerns the committee. 
It is the new harassment policy 
which seems to bypass the informal 
stage of mediation; we agreed to 
raise this with our local executive 
and ask for clarification. In order to 
get a better view of developing 
trends in human rights issues we 
have decided to collect stats from 
our grievance chairs and human 
rights officers. This will help us to 
determine where policy needs might 
be. To maintain communication in 
between our biannual meetings, 
some members will work on 
developing a web site and effort 
wifi also be put into streamlining e- 
mail. 

As usual, I came away with a 
number of ideas to follow up on: a 
student at Okanagan College has 
produced an income assistance 
board game. VCC is running a 
poster competition on the theme of 
homophobia, $100 prize. NWCC’s 
Safer Campus committee produced 
4x6 posters which might travel 
from campus to campus. 

So, don’t forget your human 
rights committee meets the third 
Thursday of every month, 12- lpm 
in D207. 

-Ellen Dixon 

Status of Women 
Report 

A Status of Women Committee 
meeting was held on October 8, 
1998. Since the attendance was so 


small, I have decided to go with an 
ad hoc committee. Many colleagues 
have offered support for any 
activities that promote women’s 
equity issues. 

On the home front, I have joined 
the Human Rights Awareness 
Week Committee and will plan 
something specifically to address the 
Human Rights of women for that 
week. To commemorate the 
December 6th Montreal Massacre, 
we will hold a vigil at UCFV on 
December 4, in conjunction with the 
Community Women’s Centre. In 
the spirit of celebration for 
International Women’s Day, my 
colleague, Cheryl Isaac, and I have 
organized a group of classes through 
Continuing Education, specifically 
for women, for Saturday, March 6, 
including Self Assertiveness for 
Women and Writing Women. We 
were able to obtain some funding for 
these courses, so they will be offered 
at a very low cost. 

We are fortunate to have Kathleen 
Praxl from the Social Work program 
as a work study student. Kathleen 
will also support activities of the 
Human Rights Awareness Week 
Committee aid die PRIDE committee 
for gays, lesbians, bisexuals and friends. 

This past weekend I attended the 
CEIA Status of Women provincial 
meeting in Vancouver. Fourteen 
women from Post Secondary 
institutions were represented. Some 
of the issues that were discussed 
included: maternity leave top-ups, 
regularization, pay equity 
(according to Stats Canada, for 
every dollar earned by men in 
Canada, women working full-time, 
year round, eam 73 cents), and 
women and pensions. On this last 
topic it was noted that women, at 
least in the near past, generally got 
into the workforce later and 
therefore will receive lower 
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pensions. Stats Canada indicates 
that of women who are already 
retired, 80% are NOT eligible for 
pension benefits. 

The Provincial committee’s 
work plan for the year will be to 
take action to get Status of Women 
reps on all local executives, to 
complete a handbook for new 
SWC chairs, to do a follow-up on 
the Equity Survey and to hold a 
Leadership Institute with a focus 
on Equity in February, 1999. 

-Catherine McDonald 

CIEA Presence at 
Local Contract Talks 

With a tentative agreement 
reached at the provincial 
negotiating table, the FSA was 
able to turn its attention to 
bargaining on the local front. As 
you may recall, no one came 
forward as Contract Chair during 
our elections in May, and 
subsequently the Executive 
divided up die duties of that office 
and assigned Bev Lowen the job 
of coordinating die local portion of 
our contract negotiations. 

Bev spent several days poring 
over the tentative provincial 
agreement, making notes on the 
areas of our own FSA/UCFV 
collective agreement that would be 
affected by die provincial contract. 
After considering the complexity 
that has been generated by a 
provincial agreement containing a 
significant number of articles that 
will either alter or override articles 
in our old local agreement, and 
that was negotiated primarily as a 
faculty agreement but that will 
nonetheless apply to all FSA 


members including staff, Bev 
requested that a CIEA labour 
relations staff representative be 
invited to join the FSA bargaining 
committee during at least some of 
our local negotiation sessions. 

Bev’s proposal was that Linda 
Sperling, die CIEA staff rep 
assigned to the FSA, would sit in on 
the negotiations to listen and to 
advise bargainers during die portion 
of the negotiating sessions relating 
to staff issues. She (Linda) would 
not speak during sessions with the 
employer, but could call for a 
caucus if she felt something needed 
to be discussed with the FSA 
bargainers. Bev proposed that the 
faculty members of the FSA 
bargaining team be given the option 
as to whether Linda would join them 
for negotiation of faculty matters. 

While many, if not most, CIEA 
locals use their staff reps as either 
advisors or spokespersons during 
local negotiations, this proposal 
marked a definite departure from 
our past practice at UCFV. For this 
reason, and also because this 
proposal generated concern both 
inside and outside the FSA, I 
wanted the decision to come from 
the Executive as a whole. 

At an emergency Executive 
meeting and through electronic 
discussion, various pro and con 
arguments were presented: 

Pro: 

m- CIEA labour relations staff 
representatives have years of 
experience in bargaining collective 
agreements. 

The FSA’s chief bargainer, Bev 
Lowen, is a novice bargainer and 
would like the expertise of a CIEA 
rep at her side. 


We are operating in a new 
bargaining environment this time, 
with a tentative provincial agreement 
that will have an impact on what we 
can and must negotiate locally. 
CIEA reps are well placed to 
understand the interplay between the 
provincial and local agreements. 

Con: 

Having a professional bargainer 
present will change the tone of our 
local bargaining sessions and may 
also create a more adversarial 
atmosphere for negotiations. 

This may jeopardize the 
flexibility that both UCFV and the 
FSA have shown in the past in 
finding creative solutions to contract 
issues. 

The FSA and UCFV may lose 
autonomy by allowing someone 
from CIEA, which has a 
centralist/system-wide agenda, to be 
part of our negotiations. 

There were a number of points 
that everyone agreed upon: 

✓ The Executive wanted to provide 
Bev and our bargaining committee 
with all the support they need to 
negotiate a settlement that is 
beneficial to our members. 

✓ We are bargaining this local 
agreement in a very different context 
from previous negotiations, because 
of the impact that the tentative 
provincial agreement will have on 
our local agreement. 

Many of the Executive officers 
expressed the following sentiments: 

/ Concern that the CIEA manner of 
negotiating contracts and philosophy 
will not fit with the culture of UCFV 
and the FSA. 
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*> ✓ Concern that if we invite our 
CTEA rep to the table this time, we 
will be making a permanent 
change in the way that we 
negotiate contracts within UCFV. 

The question was also raised as 
to whether the Executive had the 
authority to authorize such a 
change from our past practice in 
bargaining, or whether we needed 
to take this issue to the 
membership for a vote. 

As President and Chair, I ruled 
that it was not appropriate to take 
this issue to die membership at this 
time; the membership voted a year 
ago to participate in a process of 
two-tiered bargaining, and the 
Executive has been struggling ever 
since to work within this new 
environment. This was just one 
more new decision that we had to 
** make around this larger issue, and 
turning to the membership for a 
referendum decision was neither 
practical nor appropriate. 

This whole round of bargaining 
has been an experiment in system- 
wide, two-tiered bargaining. The 
FSA agreed to give it a try, and I 
have personally pledged in several 
issues of Words & Vision to 
undertake an assessment of the 
1998 contract round once it finally 
ends and we begin to enjoy the 
benefits of hindsight. So, given 
that the membership chose 
democratically to give this 
experiment a try in die first place, 
and given that we, the Executive, 
will be giving the membership an 
opportunity to express its views 
about this experiment once it is 
over, I argued that the Executive 
could authorize the use of CIEA 
' services within our negotiating 
* sessions, and that we could do so 
without permanendy committing 
to this arrangement for the future. 


The following motion passed by 
a vote of 1 in favour, 3 opposed (no 
abstentions): 

Whereas the membership of the 
Faculty and Staff Association 
voted to participate in 
province-wide negotiations in the 
1998 round, and 
Whereas the FSA Executive has 
already asked the members for 
understanding that it will have to 
alter the procedures it normally 
follows during contract 
negotiations to adjust for a 
two-tiered bargaining process, 
and 

Whereas the FSA Executive has 
pledged to the membership that a 
review will be undertaken to 
assess the 1998 contract round in 
order to make recommendations 
regarding how the FSA should 
negotiate future contracts, 

The FSA Executive authorizes 
that the CIEA staff representative 
assigned to the FSA be invited to 
be present as an observer and 
advisor during negotiation 
sessions regarding staff issues 
with UCFV management. If 
faculty members of the FSA ’s 
bargaining team so desire, they 
may also request to have the 
CIEA representative present as 
an observer and advisor during 
part or all of the contract 
discussions that relate to faculty 
issues. Spokespersons for all 
negotiating sessions will be 
members of the FSA bargaining 
committee. This arrangement is 
made without prejudice for future 
local negotiations, and will be 
reviewed and assessed following 
the conclusion of the 1998 
contract negotiations. 

Moved: Bev Lowen 
Seconded: Catherine McDonald 

This was an important and 
difficult decision for the Executive, 
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and it reminded us all of the 
responsibility we take on when we 
agree to stand for an Executive 
position. Members of management 
have made it quite clear to me, in 
both a Management Committee 
meeting and in private conversation, 
that they are unhappy with this 
decision. And we suspect that it will 
be somewhat controversial within 
the membership as well. 

Below, Moira Gutteridge writes of 
her reasons for opposing this 
motion. Moira and 1, and all 
members of the Executive, would 
like to ask for your feedback on this 
issue. Your responses will be used 
to help us assess the bargaining 
process, as part of the whole review 
of the 1997-98 provincial and local 
negotiations. 

-Kim Isaac 


A Dissenting View 

We’re negotiating in strange and 
difficult times. One of its outcomes 
is that I find myself on the same side 
of an issue as Ian McAskill, which 
will amaze and astound any of you 
who’ve seen the Ian-and-Moira 
debating society in session at FSA 
Executive meetings. I’m learning 
how lan must feel when he bravely 
champions a view that may only be 
a minority view but still feels too 
important to concede. 

I voted against having any non- 
FSA person in the room at 
bargaining even as an experiment. 

For that matter, I voted against the 
strike and I voted against entering 
the central table last November — 
my opposition to the path we have 
taken is not new. 

I hope my objections will not be 
seen simply as sour grapes because 
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Bev’s not doing it my way. If 
anything, T wish I’d been as smart 
as Bev to insist on more help when 
I first became Contract Chair, 
because the provincial ground 
rules changed just as I started and 
no one quite knew what we were 
in for. It’s been nothing but one 
move after another further into 
a province-wide system of 
constraints ever since then, and I 
think Bev’s exactly right to say we 
need to consult people with 
provincial-level experience — I 
just don’t think that help should be 
in the negotiating room. 

I also hope my objections aren’t 
just those of a dinosaur 
( Triceratops Mumpsimus, a 
lumbering beast which “clings 
stubbornly to views even after they 
are shown to be outdated and 
unreasonable”). I have been on 
the executive since 1990, and 
have perhaps been too well 
indoctrinated by those particular 
years. If times have changed in 
the FSA, and I haven’t kept up, 
they maybe it’s time a meteor 
came by with my number on it. 

I do have two concerns that I 
am sure are not just sour grapes on 
my dinosaur breath. The first is 
that this is an untimely move. It 
jeopardizes some of the ground 
rules of bargaining because it 
comes so long after the start of 
local negotiations. Deciding on 
the ground rules is an important 
part of negotiations. Both your 
constituency and your opponents 
need to know what is and is not 
possible. At the beginning of 
negotiations, you are supposed to 
have a protocol agreement that 
covers what will be addressed, and 
how it will be addressed — the 
’’shape of the table” stage of talks. 
Changes should be made only by 
mutual consent, because changes 
affect both sides’ strategy and 


tactics. Management has shown 
considerable flexibility about 
protocol in the past — they’ve let 
us bring important items to the table 
after the start of talks, for example 
However, it seems to me an abuse 
of this flexibility to ask them now 
to agree to outside observer- 
advisors at this stage. I think it also 
goes beyond the bargaining 
committee’s mandate to make a 
change like this during negotiations. 
The membership should be 
consulted before the start of 
negotiations on whether they are 
willing to see their negotiators defer 
to professionals, or invite in 
observers, or involve non-FSA 
participants in any way at the table*. 

My second concern is that 
bringing in an outside to sit in the 
room would be an unwise move 
even if it was suggested at the 
beginning of talks. One of the 
most jealously-guarded decisions in 
negotiations is who shall be 
physically present, because it 
determines how you will speak and 
what you will feel free to say. If a 
person does not have a right to be 
there, what would make us want 
them there in the room? True, an 
outsider can monitor what’s going 
on in the room and its implications, 
giving a perspective that is 
invaluable precisely because it’s 
from outside. However, it’s also 
true that the presence of an outside 
party profoundly affects the tone 
and character of discussions, and 
not necessarily for the better. I 
have spent the last year negotiating 
with Anne Coupland of CUPE 
(representing Fenella and JR). 
Inevitably, Anne brings her CUPE 
style and expectations to the table, 
and that colours how well we can 
make ourselves understood — 
which in turn colours what it is 
possible to reach agreement on. It’s 
unavoidable in the CUPE case — 
Anne has a right to be there as the 


CUPE negotiator — but it’s 
avoidable in our own case. In the 
presence of an outside party, die 
power balances shift and change. 
Communication is altered to 
accommodate the outside listener. 
We lose the advantages of 
informality of tone, without 
necessarily gaining any of the 
advantages of formality. And, yes, 
where the outsider is from CIEA, I 
have additional doubts. I found 
Linda Sperling invaluable as the 
support person to the Non-Regular 
Faculty Committee, but since then 
I’ve spent four miserable years with 
the heavy-hitters at the BCRC 
(Bargaining Co-ordination and 
Review Committee). The prevailing 
philosophy of CIEA’s bargainers is 
one I am not personally comfortable 
with and do not want influencing the 
dynamics of our local negotiations. 
The strike vote here was 60% 
against the strike option — that does 
not suggest to me that our members 
are happy with the CIEA strategy in 
general. I hope members will speak 
up to indicate the direction they want 
to see taken in future. 





-Moira Gutteridge 
Agreement Chair 
(admittedly not being very 
agreeable at the moment) 


The Ex-Files: Cases 
Solved but 
Unresolved 

Ex-Files cases are meant as 
illustrations of some dilemmas the 
FSA faces in handling grievances. 
They are intended to provoke 
discussion about where the FSA 
needs to emphasize efforts at 
reforming labour matters at UCFV. 
We will always contact grievors who 
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are still employed at UCFV for 
their agreement to print these 
cases prior to doing so. Members 
are reminded that all grievances 
are, by definition, complaints 
directed against management 
about the manner in which the 
workplace is directed. 

Reckless Discipline 

The Case: In the winter tenn we 
got a call from a distraught 
instructor who was not on a secure 
contract, who had been suspended 
for a week. He felt there was a 
significant discrepancy between 
die workload he had initially 
agreed to do, and the work he was 
now expected to do. He had 
attempted to discuss his workload 
with the other members of 
his department, including his 
department head/supervisor. He 
■ did so at a department meeting 
three days prior to calling me, and 
the effort had apparendy not been 
received well. The discussion 
ended with the head/supervisor 
rejecting the idea that any 
accommodations could be made. 
The instructor, then upset, reports 
that he excused himself from the 
meeting for a few minutes, then 
returned. 

Later, at home, he could not 
sleep, second-guessing his own 
actions and worrying about his 
employment future. Exhausted, he 
phoned UCFV to report his 
absence due to illness the next 
morning. Later that same day, he 
reports that his supervisor phoned 
him to tell him to stay home for a 
week, and that a meeting would be 
set up with Employee Relations 
when he returned, to discuss his 
employment 

At this point, the role of a 
grievance chair is quite clear. 




According to Article 16, this is a 
disciplinary action, and quite a 
serious one. Since the instructor 
was not given any option but to stay 
home, since no FSA representative 
had been consulted or present for 
any of these events, since 
suspension is severe as an initial act 
of discipline, and since the 
instructor’s behaviour didn’t call for 
suspension, a Step One grievance 
was submitted citing several 
sections of Article 16. 

Less than a week later, we 
received news that a staff person 
from this same department had 
been sent home for the duration of 
her contract (a few weeks, with 
pay), and was told she would not be 
rehired. A few days later her story 
became known to us. She had 
apparently felt tension and conflict 
in the department for many weeks 
and had been present at the 
department meeting described 
above. During the time when the 
instructor had excused himself, she 
had attempted to bridge the 
communication gap by explaining 
that she thought the instructor was 
frustrated, rather than angry at the 
head/supervisor. The next relevant 
event she could report was that she 
was visited by her head/supervisor 
and a representative from Employee 
Relations around lunch time the 
following week. She reports that at 
that time she was told she had been 
dismissed, was told to pack up her 
desk, and was escorted out of the 
building. 

In this case, the grievance was 
especially justified. Again, no FSA 
representative had been consulted 
or present for any of these events. 
In this case, dismissal was the first 
step of discipline used. Further, at 
the time of the dismissal there was 
no evidence (beyond rumour) of 
any behavior on the part of the 
staff member that would justify 


discipline. A grievance was 
submitted at Step One, again citing 
Article 16. 

For a short time this Staff member 
was left wondering why this had 
happened. One explanation she 
considered was that it might have 
resulted because she had spoken at 
the department meeting on behalf of 
the instructor who had himself been 
suspended a few days earlier. She 
feared her dismissal might represent 
a “cleaning of the house”. Later, she 
learned that she had been identified 
as a safety threat because of an 
angry comment that a colleague 
attributed to her some weeks earlier. 

Issues Arising From This Case: 

1. How do Faculty and Staff 
members get their workplace 
problems addressed? When the 
supervisors are members of the same 
union as the complainant, or are 
friends of the complainant, it often 
seems inappropriate to go to the 
FSA for clarification about problems 
that seem simple to fix. So, the 
head/supervisor seems to be the 
person to speak to. But . . . 

2. Where do heads/supervisors go to 
get their guidance about workplace 
problems? The roles of directors, 
co-ordinators, and heads are not well 
documented, especially in the areas 
of supervision and discipline. When 
a supervisor/head requires guidance 
about workplace conflicts, they 
sometimes complain of being 
expected to resolve them as best 
they can, with vague verbal 
instructions, with little or no 
follow-up support, and in the 
absence of clear policy. At times the 
FSA will be asked by members what 
to do about a fellow employee! (The 
answer is to discuss the matter with 
the employee, then if necessary, talk 
to management.) 
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3. What procedure is used for 
investigating and deciding upon 
disciplinary actions by the 
management personnel? In the first 
incident, the head/supervisor 
reports that she contacted 
Employee Relations for advice. 
However, what was meant to be an 
offer of a few “mental health 
days” for the employee was 
reported as an instruction to stay 
home and then return to a meeting 
with the Dean of Employee 
Relations. In die second case, a 
transgression reported by another 
employee was acted upon by 
management personnel without 
first questioning die fundamentals 
of the allegation. 

In this case, and in many others 
recently, disciplinary decisions 
seem to be based on judgments of 
the personalities involved, rather 
than on a process oriented toward 
balanced consideration of the 
perspectives of the various parties 
involved. In both of these cases, 
the FSA successfully argued that 
the employees should be returned 
to work without any discipline or 
loss of pay, in acknowledgment of 
the unfounded actions that were 
taken by management. This may 
seem to be a fair resolution of the 
cases, but . . . 

4. What is the long-term fallout 
for the employees’ workplace? In 
short, these types of supervisory 
misdeeds are often poisonous to 
die workplace. Fellow workers feel 
uncomfortable with the returning 
employee, while the supervisors 
(including the dean) may feel 
awkward in the presence of the 
victims. The victims themselves 
may feel the need to change jobs 
or to quit outright. Any layoff or 
bumping of these persons is likely 
to be regarded suspiciously by 
them and the FSA. 


One of the employees in this 
case was moved to another work 
location within UCFV. This is 
another solution that looks 
reasonable, but comes with its own 
set of difficulties. Any employee 
who is moved to a new position 
without winning a competition for 
that job may be suspected by 
colleagues of receiving favouritism 
from management (the ultimate 
irony). And in such cases the FSA 
appears to be complied. 

Moral of the story? The lack of 
a consistent, fair process for making 
decisions about discipline is 
poisoning our workplace. Worse, 
these cases are recurring; we are not 
learning from our mistakes. 

-David Morosan 


Life in the Student Lane 

In your last issue, Rick Mawson 
reminded readers of the incredible 
financial burdens today's students 
face. 1 am writing on behalf of the 
Institutional Based Training (IBT) 
Steering Committee, chaired by 
Coby Romaniuk, to help increase 
awareness of some of the hardships 
many UCFV students face. 

What follows is an account 
written by Ruth Vandenbor. Her 
portraits will remind us all that 
some of our students’ efforts are 
genuinely heroic. 

-Jim Anderson 


Talea is a single parent with 
three pre-teen daughters. Before 
entering college, Talea worked for 
minimum wage. She had no 
medical or dental benefits and 
couldn’t support her family. She 
was looking for a way to earn a 


better salary, so she quit her job to 
go back to school. “I worked 35 
hours per week at Zellers. I find 
school harder.” She is in her third 
year at UCFV on the Chilliwack 
campus. She started out in College 
and Career Preparation, living on 
Income assistance and applying for 
funding for tuition and books 
through Adult Basic Education 
Student Assistance Program. After 
Talea finished her upgrading, she 
passed her GED and then went on to 
general studies. Since full-time 
post-secondary students are not 
eligible for Income Assistance, last 
year she lived on a Student Loan, 
which she will have to begin 
repaying in November. Any extra 
earnings that Talea makes through 
part-time work are deducted from 
her Income Assistance cheque. 

One of her daughters is a special 
needs child, and Talea finds herself 
juggling time away from her studies 
for monthly meetings with her 
daughter’s Care Team, weekly 
meetings with a Parent Support 
Circle, weekly trips to Riding for the 
Disabled, and the myriad extra 
duties required to meet her 
daughter’s needs. Her other two 
daughters are jealous of their sister’s 
demands on their mother’s time. 
She takes all three children to twice- 
weekly karate lessons, “because it’s 
cheap and it helps my daughters 
develop coordination and self- 
esteem.” She worries about the 
stigma of poverty; her daughters 
have to accept that they cannot have 
the name-brand clothes in style at 
school. 

For most single parents in college, 
day care presents a big problem. 
The Ministry of Human Resources 
day care supplement is rarely 
enough to cover the expenses of 
licensed day care. Most parents end 
up subsiding the supplement from 
their grocery money, sometimes by 
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as much as $200.00 per month. 

, )Talea has relied on friends and 
relatives for day care and has 
therefore been able to make do 
with the supplement. For most 
parents, evening classes are 
impossible because of the 
unavailability of reliable day care 
in the evening. When Talea was in 
evening classes, her special needs 
child could not handle having 
someone other than her mother put 
her to bed. And she had to be up 
early to get her children ready for 
school and herself ready for an 
8.30 am class. She worries that 
her five-year old has had to grow 
up too fast, taking responsibilities 
for doing chores, making lunches, 
and helping with her sister while 
Talea studies. 

Talea considers herself lucky to 
have a car. Many students on 
•v Income Assistance or on Student 
Loan do not. For single parents, 
taking children to daycare by bus 
before going to the college can 
require up to an extra hour of time 
each way. “Courses in Abbotsford 
are out of the question for people 
without a car.” 

Charles is a full-time student in 
a diploma program. He is on 
Student Loan during the school 
year, but was on Income 
Assistance in his pre-study period. 
Last spring semester, Charles took 
a six-credit practicum. He was 
initially unaware that he would 
have to apply for an extension of 
his student loan, so it did not come 
through until the end of May. To 
pay rent and buy groceries, he was 
forced to apply for Income 
Assistance in late April. 

- bk According to Charles, die 
, application procedure at the 
Ministry of Human Resources is 
humiliating. He had to stand in 
line-ups beginning at 7.00 am and 



was required to show duplicates of 
grocery, rent and other bills. 
Despite his status as a student with 
a clearly defined career goal, 
Charles was required to attend a 
mandatory career orientation before 
he would be considered for any 
help through MHR. Every penny 
he received had to be repaid when 
his loan came through. If Charles 
earned any money or received any 
gifts while on Income Assistance, 
these funds were immediately 
deducted from his cheque. “The 
client is completely controlled — 
under the thumb — of the ministry, 
no matter what you do.” He 
believes that single males are 
disadvantaged in that they may not 
attend college part-time and stay on 
Income Assistance, an option that is 
available to single parents. Single 
males must attend post-secondary 
studies full-time and accumulate a 
debt from the outset. 

For mature students who have 
been out of school for years, the 
workload can be overwhelming. 
The accumulating debt is a further 
stress; besides his student loan, 
Charles has had to make ends meet 
by borrowing from Household 
Finance, from family and friends, 
and on his credit cards. Charles’ 
medical insurance through the 
Ministry of Human Resources will 
expire in January. He requires 
thousands of dollars in dental work, 
an urgent need that will have to wait 
until he finds employment after 
graduation. 

Most certificate and diploma 
programs include practicum 
placements, and Charles spent his 
summer commuting to another 
town for his practicum. He is also 
a committed volunteer in his own 
community. He stresses that 
a community services aspect is 
vital to a student’s eligibility 
for scholarships and bursaries. 


Volunteer work provides the 
necessary experience and references 
to help students find work upon 
graduation, but volunteer work and 
practicum placements cost money. 
“There is no extra money for travel 
on student loans, and we are often 
driving to outlying communities for 
practicum placements.” During 
volunteer or practicum work, 
students must buy suitable clothing 
and pay for gas, care insurance and 
maintenance. There are extra 
expenses such as treating clients to 
coffee, paying for phone calls and 
photocopying. 

“What faculty needs to understand 
is that many of us live well below 
the poverty level with no options 
other than working part-time, going 
to school full-time, doing volunteer 
work part-time and often raising 
children as well. Many of us live 
with constant fatigue and the stress 
of an accumulating debt load. How 
do you concentrate on your studies? 
It is extremely difficult to make ends 
meet and go to school — you reach 
a point of exhaustion that can 
actually put you over the edge.” 

-Ruth Vandenbor 
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Irish Literature PD 

J.M. Synge Summer School, 
Rathdrum, Ireland, July 5-11, 
1998 

In all my years of “P D’ing,” 
this week in Ireland was the most 
fulfilling. Rathdrum is a less than 
modest village located in the midst 
of County Wicklow (J.M. Synge’s 
family home and old stomping 
grounds), and the school itself 
took place in an ugly, garish 
yellow, secondary school. The 
“students” consisted of a motley 
mixture of graduate students, non- 
academics interested in things 
Irish, and a few academics — all 
ages and hailing from fourteen 
different countries. So the 
prospects of a fine academic 
experience looked dubious. 
However, from the opening 
address (at Avondale [Parnell’s] 
House) by the British Ambassador 
to Ireland, to the play and poetry 
readings, to the lectures and 
seminars themselves, the quality of 
the presentations exceeded my 
every expectation. With legendary 
Irish eloquence, lecturers struck a 
balance which enabled them to 
excite and interest the lay people 
and challenge the academics. (It 
made me wonder whether our 
college might be able to host a 
week-long school of Canadian 
drama in conjunction with the 
current Directors’ Festival.) 

The conference theme, “Theatre 
and History,” sounds broad, and it 
was. I have a notebook full of 
lecture notes, but here’s a taste of 
the fare. Frank McGuinness read 
some passages from his work 
(< Observe the Sons of Ulster 
Marching towards the Somme, 
Mutability, Someone Who'll 
Watch Over Me), and spoke about 


his research for his plays coming 
from the need to correct the one- 
sided view of history one inevitably 
gets growing up in Northern 
Ireland, the slant of the one side 
depending on whether one is 
Catholic or Protestant. I want very 
much to see Mutability, which is a 
play about an imaginary meeting 
between Shakespeare and Edmund 
Spenser. 

Terry Eagleton followed with a 
brilliant lecture on Oscar Wilde. 
Eagleton, though best known for his 
literary criticism, has written a play 
about Wilde called St Oscar. He 
spoke of the split between Wilde’s 
private and public life as typical of 
the fin de siecle; Wilde was both 
impeccably conventional and 
secretly subversive. To Wilde, he 
said, reality was a play of mask 
upon mask, mirror upon mirror. 
Eagleton noted that modernism 
itself comes from artists “adrift 
between cultures.” It failed to take 
deep root in English society, and art 
itself became a nation for a series of 
exiles (Joyce, Beckett, Stein, etc.). 
Wilde’s destruction paralleled that 
of the Anglo-Irish society he came 
from. He spoke of Wilde’s 
aversion to seriousness, calling him 
“deeply superficial”, which he said 
was deeply disturbing to the 
“technicians of metaphysical truth.” 
Truth for Wilde became an ironic 
awareness of one’s own artifice. 
He even managed to cast Wilde as 
a bit of a Marxist, since he sought 
the abolition of labour! I can’t 
possibly do justice to this lecture, 
which left me with layers of 
questions to explore. 

The American scholar Lucy 
McDiarmid’s lecture on Hugh Lane 
and “The Irish Art of Controversy” 
gave me a wealth of information on 
the Hugh Lane art collection (which 
you may recall as a subject of some 
Yeats’ poems). It’s a fascinating 


story of how this collection of 
European art became an Irish 
nationalist cause, and Lane himself 
(Lady Gregory’s nephew) was a far 
more colourful figure than I had 
imagined. Even when he cross- 
dressed, it was in the latest European 
fashion! 

Christopher Murray, long-time 
editor of The Journal of Irish 
Studies, recently commissioned to 
write the “official” biography of 
Sean O’Casey, talked about die 
pattern of de-mythologizing and re- 
mythologizing Irish histoiy in Sean 
O’Casey’s plays, focusing on 
Shadow of a Gunman and The 
Plough and The Stars. O’Casey 
deflates the romanticized rhetoric of 
the Irish uprising of 1916 by 
foregrounding minor characters and 
their squalid squabbles in a pub. 
O’Casey was more concerned, both 
in real life and in his plays, with the 
need for social reform and workers’ 
movements than with the cause of 
Irish nationalism. 


John Devitt is an expert on 
contemporary Irish literature and 
film. His talk on the “Wilderness 
Years” at the Abbey Theatre (1951- 
66) both informed and entertained, 
though it didn’t make me want to 
run out and find copies of the plays 
performed during this period. I did 
learn a great deal about this period in 
Irish theatre history, however. I was 
more inspired by Kevin Barry’s 
lecture on Brian Friel’s play, Molly 
Sweeney, as the “history of an idea.” 
He traced the “Molineaux problem” 
of 1688 — “what would a suddenly 
sighted person see?” — through 
its contemplation by various 
philosophers (Diderot & Berkeley, 
for example), especially during the 
“enlightenment”, when blindness 
and sight were used as metaphors for 
enlightenment. Friel’s play is based 
on a 1993 story of a case history by 
Oliver Sacks — the case of a man 
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i blind from birth who, through an 
) operation, is given some sight. 
Barry traced Friel’s adherence to 
and departure from the case 
history, but his most controversial 
claim was that Molly Sweeney is 
an allegory of Ireland, where the 
“force of enlightenment produces 
trauma” and is always defeated. 

I haven’t mentioned all the 
lectures here. Nicholas Grene 
(director of the summer school) 
gave a fine presentation on the 
political upheaval caused by 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World and O’Caseys’ Plough and 
the Stars. Lynn Parker, director 
of Rough Magic Theatre in 
Dublin, recounted the challenges 
in directing Stewart Parker’s 
Northern Star. Tom Paulin 
offered some litde gems of 
questions in his talk on Synge’s 
An plays, but his lecture was so 
disorganized that I wished I was 
reading his poetry instead. In 
addition, I attended a series of 
seminars on J.M. Synge’s plays. 
Although I was a bit too 
“advanced” a student to get much 
new insight from these, I did come 
away with some good ideas for 
teaching Riders to the Sea and In 
the Shadow of the Glen. One 
afternoon we bussed to the isolated 
valley which was the setting for In 
the Shadow of the Glen. On 
another occasion, we toured the 
countryside and were shown some 
of the family homes of the 
Synge’s. 

Two trips to Dublin netted us a 
“private” tour of the Trinity 
Library and the Book of Kells and 
two different plays — Shaw’s 
Saint Joan at the Abbey Theatre 
^~n and Colin McPherson’s The Weir 
at the Gate, both strong 
productions. See The Weir if you 
possibly can. I understand that 

V 


another of McPherson’s works, a 
film called I Went Down, is playing 
in Vancouver, and is also well 
worth seeing. 

Writer and actor Donal O’Kelly 
performed part of his play Catalpa, 
an innovative piece in which a 
frustrated, insomniac screenwriter 
acts out an historical, epic film 
entirely in his head. We also were 
treated to a poetry reading by 
Seamus Heaney. I have an 
autographed copy of his latest book 
of poetry, if anyone wants to touch 
the handwriting of a Nobel prize 
winner. I bought a copy of Terry 
Eagleton’s Heathclijf and the 
Great Hunger: Studies in Irish 
Culture, which I thought would be 
hard to get here. Eventually, I’ll 
give it to the library, but if anyone 
wants to borrow it for now, just let 
me know. 

What did T leam? I think that’s 
one of the questions on the P.D. 
form. T learned some information 
which will add to my teaching of 
Yeats, Shaw, Synge, O’Casey, and 
Friel. I gained some new questions 
about various works, relationships 
between works, ideas, people, etc., 
which put my mind to work. As 
one of the few people in the room 
who has read all of Friel, Beckett, 
and Synge, I engaged in the 
dialogue with these scholars 
comfortably — which is important 
(at least to me) — but always as the 
outsider. That is, Ireland, for all its 
literary universality, is a tiny island 
where everyone seems to wear the 
history, and if I studied the 
literature for the next 50 years, I 
would still miss many of the 
references which the folks around 
me were picking up. One of the 
characters in Brian Friel’s 
Translations, an English soldier in 
1833, puts it this way: “Even if I 
did speak Irish I’d always be an 
outsider here, wouldn’t I? I may 


leam the password, but the language 
of the tribe will always elude me.... 
The private core will always be... 
hermetic, won’t it?” So, oddly, I 
came away inspired to do some 
further writing on Canadian drama. 

Next year’s summer school is 
scheduled for 4-10 July, 1999, with 
the theme: “1899-1999, a Century of 
Irish theatre.” I would recommend 
it. There is also a summer Parnell 
school which is aimed more at 
history and politics. I hear it’s good 
as well. There is also a Yeats 
summer school in Sligo (but it’s two 
weeks) and one on Joyce in Dublin. 
The Irish certainly know how to 
milk their writers (many of whom 
left Ireland in the past because the 
atmosphere was too repressive or 
their books were banned — some 
irony here), and as long as people’s 
experiences are as satisfying as my 
own, we foreigners will just keep 
coming to fill the spots. 

-Virginia Cooke 


Landmark PD 

What I did on my summer 
vacation 

I traveled all the way to Putney 
Vermont, not to taste the maple 
syrup but to immerse myself in the 
field of Learning Disabilities (LD) at 
a college that specializes in teaching 
students with LD. Landmark College 
is a small private institution that 
offers associate degrees which are 
fully transferrable. Every student 
who enters Landmark has a 
documented learning disability as 
well as the possibility of other 
challenges. 

Each student begins her or his 
studies by taking non-credit courses 
in reading, writing, and study skills. 
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In a sense these fonn a core 
curriculum; students leam how to 
leam by learning about themselves 
as learners and about the processes 
that constitute learning for 
everyone. For a student who enters 
reading at a grade two level this 
means that she or he will probably 
be several semesters in a non- 
credit courses. Eventually the 
student moves into a variety of 
100 and 200 level courses in 
English, History, Biology, etc., 
the equivalent of a UCFV general 
studies program. The basis of a 
Landmark experience is respect for 
the diversity of learning styles and 
the belief that everyone can leam. 
Instructors have degrees in their 
fields and Landmark trains them in 
techniques that are effective with 
LD students. 

I came away from this inspiring 
environment wondering how I 
might share these gifts with the 
instructors and staff at UCFV. 

I think we need to begin by 
examining our commitment to 
students. Are we committed to 
assisting all students to leam, or 
are we primarily interested in the 
students who quickly understand 
the demands of academia? Are we 
interested in the learning process, 
making sure that each student 
learns how to leam, or are 
we mostly concerned with 
discriminating discipline content 
and generating interesting and 
fruitful discussion? 

Landmark has demonstrated 
success in teaching people learning 
strategies that can be applied 
anywhere. It is graduating students 
who can articulately tell of their 
learning history, their discoveries 
about how they can best leam, and 
who can advocate for themselves 
in new settings. These students are 
responsible and extremely hard 


working. They have benefitted 
tremendously from the basic belief 
that they can leam and that they 
have important ideas to share. 

None of this is easy. Landmark 
students benefit from 4 and !4 hours 
of tutoring per week, weekly 
meetings with an advisor, and 
classes sizes that rarely exceed eight 
participants. 

-Ellen Dixon 

Vancouver 
International Film 
Festival 1998 

Some of the most interesting 
films I saw this year occupied that 
strange territory where fiction 
shares a border with documentary. 

I don't mean the genre of mock 
documentary: Bruce McDonald's 
Hard Core Logo, for example, is 
convincingly 'real' right up to the 
last shot, when the central character 
shows his commitment to the punk 
ethos by blowing his brains out, on 
camera. And there was an 
Australian film a while ago in 
which hospital doctors spoke such 
convincing (yet unscripted) lines 
that the genre could only be called 
mock fiction. The films I'm 
referring to have more in common, 
really, with hard core pom, where 
every sequence, ending as it does in 
the compulsory 'cum' or 'money' 
shot, provides incontrovertible 
evidence that the man’s orgasm 
occupies the field of documentary, 
while the woman's is almost 
certainly fiction. 

One of the more engrossing 
(though ultimately disappointing) 
films at this year's festival was a 
Belgian/Mongolian coproduction 
called State of Dogs. Its ostensible 


purpose, according to the 
programme, was to mark the effect 
of the Soviet collapse on Ulan Bator. 
A legend of the Mongolian capital 
holds that when a dog dies, its soul 
roams the landscape for a time, then 
reenters life in human form. For 
reasons not explicity linked to the 
fall of communism, by 1996 the city 
had become home to some 120,000 
strays, and hunters were hired to rid 
the city of the canine menace. (The 
film crew accompanied one of these 
men on his rounds, and the deaths of 
these dogs were definitely not staged 
by a wrangler.) 

The story, such as it is, follows 
one (presumably fictional) dis- 
embodied doggy soul on a tour of 
Ulan Bator and vicinity, and while I 
am not sure I understood the 
directors' intention, the overall 
design placed episodes of distressing 
cruelty side by side with landscapes, 
and even cityscapes, of great beauty. 
It was a hard film to watch, since it 
offered no guarantee that when 
cruelty is thrown in the ring with 
beauty, beauty will win. And yet my 
enduring memory is not of a closeup 
of a gut-shot mongrel writhing in 
endless pain, but of a long, curving 
telephoto shot of a comically 
skidding and sliding horse, barely 
able to keep its feet, bringing up the 
rear of a convoy of two-humped 
camels in long, stately procession 
across the surface of a frozen lake. 

The next film. Life on Earth, 
looked at first like a series 
of National Geographic still 
photographs come to minimal life. 
They were exceedingly lovely 
photographs, all suffused in the 
golden haze of a small town in Mali 
that looked as if it hadn’t altered its 
appearance in a thousand years. The 
dust in the streets was golden, the 
dust on the adobe walls was golden, 
the long, flowing robes of the 
townspeople were golden, and 
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I indeed it seemed a golden time in 
) which nothing much happened 
beyond the odd trip to the barber, 
or to the portrait photographer, 
picturesquely set up for business 
on the picturesque street. Outside 
the radio station, one fellow 
strained to hear the scratchy 
programming on his portable 
radio, while for his fellow 
layabouts lounging in the shade the 
most pressing problem was to 
keep getting up and shifting their 
chairs back from the advancing 
glare of the sun. The most 
dramatic moment, certainly, was 
the pell-mell passage through town 
of a boy driving a donkey cart, on 
whose loosely-sprung platform 
dangerously wobbled an empty 
barrel which, when he finally 
rounded a sharpish bend, de- 
scribed an arc through the air, 
bounced, rolled to rest beside a tree. 

, But inside the post office, who 
were those puzzled people trying 
so hard and so vainly to get a line 
out on die town’s one phone? Who 
was that sad man sending out that 
sad appeal for help? Who was this 
young woman Nana, who as the 
plot and her hopes unfolded 
looked less and less radiant, more 
and more forlorn? And what was 
this narrative, lines of poetry it 
seemed, at first difficult but 
increasingly clear, the voice of a 
man, the film’s director, newly 
returned after decades in Paris, 
bitterly denouncing the sickness of 
Europe and die sickness of 
Europe's works in his African 
homeland. 

What started out looking every 
inch a blithe documentary with a 
nostalgic glow had turned into a 
deftly scripted meditation, set at 
, the turn of the millennium, on the 
unlikely prospects for survival of 
this gracious culture inwardly 
stricken with the global 
\ 


A 


imperative. Unable to get through 
on the phone herself, Nana finally 
strapped all her possessions on an 
ancient bike and pedaled off into a 
very uncertain future. 

The third in this trilogy of Beauty 
vs. the Beast quasi-documentaries 
was Vision Man. Beauty in this 
film is Utuniarsuak Avike, an 87- 
year-old traditional hunter now 
confined to a tiny prefabricated hut 
in remote northwestern Greenland. 
Director William Long's brilliant 
idea was simply to set a 
microphone in front of Avike, and 
ask him to talk. The camera is 
placed at knee level, so we feel like 
children listening spellbound as 
great-grandfather spins tales of 
seals, walrus, wolves, and the near- 
mythical polar bear. 

If Beauty is Avike (and the 
stunning Greenland icescapes, on a 
dramatised hunt with a younger 
man playing Avike in his days 
of strength), then the Beast 
is everything that has brought 
in the wonders of television, 
snowmobiles, substance abuse and 
adolescent suicide to this distant 
place. Fewer than 300 people 
remain who speak Avike's Thule 
dialect, and yet when Avike speaks 
it there is no bitterness in his voice. 
There does arise a contemplative 
mmmm... from deep in his throat 
when something he has said takes 
him somewhere beyond words, 
but his eyes are dancing and 
mischievous, and the most pointed 
story he tells is of a woman, long 
ago, who came among his people, a 
blonde woman, very beautiful, with 
beautiful large round eyes. This 
woman, said Avike, "wanted us to 
stop hunting the seal. She wanted us 
not to kill the blonde, furry seals, 
very beautiful, with beautiful large 
round eyes. I could see her point." 

It is a strange practice, writing 


reviews of movies that no one will 
ever see, and that will never make 
it onto the shelves of anyone's 
neighborhood video store. Tf they 
did, though, they might give the 
proprietors pause to reconsider what 
kinds of films ought to be filed 
under die category of ADULT. 

Finally, a propos of nothing at all, 
a sign on the back of a loaner car 
from a body shop in Abbotsford: 

IF TfflS VEHICLE IS BEING 
DRIVEN WRECKLESSLY, 
PLEASE PHONE 853-2657. 

-Graham Dowden 


PD — that wonderful annual 
opportunity that sometimes yields 
surprising results, as I discovered 
this past summer going back to my 
home town. 

Winnipeg, June 98: 7 degrees C, 
people parading past in parkas, my 
West Coast cotton absurd against the 
blustering wind and icy rain. Snow 
had fallen somewhere north of town, 
flowerbeds swaddled to ward off 
nightfrost — all this just after the 
Great Flood of 97. But then, on 
the Prairies, weather is always 
disastrous: flood one year, drought 
the next, snow in the summer, melt 
in the winter; a primal flux, ironic 
backdrop for puny human actions, 
ever-handy metonymy for the weird 
and unexpected. 



MYPD Blues — or. 
Why I Won’t Be 


Home for Christmas 
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Anyway, I’d signed up to do a 
workshop in graphic design for 
print professionals, sponsored by 
the Technical Communications 
Institute (TCI) of the University of 
Manitoba. Participants were from 
all over North America, not the 
usual academic crowd, mostly 
industry pros. Once identified as a 
local boy, I became something of 
a default torn - guide. But my 
boosterism to jaded New Yorkers 
and others was confounded by a 
growing awareness of how sadly 
my town has deteriorated in the 
last decade. 

Downtown the streets are 
mostly empty, except for twelve 
minutes of rush hour twice a day. 
Much of the north side of Portage 
Avenue (Main to Osborne) now 
features blank storefronts, while at 
street level the south side is 
decidedly down’n’out. A mall 
connects Eaton’s and the Bay on a 
second storey walkway, crossing 
the avenue in a five block 
truncated vee, and, in the process, 
killing off all pedestrian traffic; no 
one actually walks on the street 
anymore. 

Ditto a few blocks up the way 
at die famed crossroads of Portage 
and Main. More malls here, 
promoting an underground realm 
of meaningful purchases. What 
used to be the city’s heart is 
anginal now, nothing more than a 
traffic artery streaming rusty cars 
through big wide s-tums in all 
directions at once. Pedestrians are 
actually prohibited, you cannot 
legally cross on foot. In a brilliant 
move to revitalize a decaying city 
core, civic politicos signed an 
agreement with the Morlockian 
Mallsters to ban all street-level 
walking, talking, intersecting 
human beings for the next 50 to 75 
years (my unreliable sources 
disagree on the exact length of this 


diabolical tenure). To insure the 
developers’ Stygian success, the 
crosswalks of yesteryear have been 
erased, with hip-high cement 
barriers set up instead to facilitate 
the extirpation of the Peg’s once 
thriving core. 

The workshop was going fine, 
lots of interesting new information 
and people, but my tour guide 
persona was becoming an 
uncomfortable mask. Yet somehow 
I felt obliged to maintain it. 
“Kelekis — famous skinny fries! 
Trudeau ate there!” I would cry to 
some crimson-lipped, glossy-nailed 
communications type fresh from 
Chicago, delighting her, no doubt, 
with my naive enthusiasm. Or 
“Check out St. Boniface! It’s the 
Franco-Manitoban quartier\ The 
ruined cathedral is deeply moving” 
- urging an Iowan p.r. flack who 
rushed to do just that, only pausing 
for a hearty handshake that bespoke 
his gratitude for finding such a 
multicultural mouthpiece at the 
conference. 



Back on Portage and Main, grey 
glass towers of commerce — the 
structures that wind-tunnel this 
intersection into what’s sometimes 
been cursed as the coldest 
intersection on the planet — loom 
up on all sides, thrust into the 


darkening sky a thousand blank 
windows impassively staring down 
nothing. 

Turning north, from City Hall on. 
Main Street looks done for. Most of 
the shops, restaurants, movie houses, 
and hotels that took care of business 
for decades are ghosts of their 
former selves: a double-sided row of 
abandoned buildings, plywood 
sheets blanking their punched-out 
windows. Among the derelict and 
dilapidated structures, billboards and 
signs exhort “Take Pride Winnipeg” 
— a hectoring of the downtrodden 
whose subtext shouts ‘we, the city 
administrators, have none’. On the 
sidewalks a few shabby folk shuffle 
on by. 

I used to hang out here as a kid — 
when this part of town bustled — 
often going to the Starland Theatre 
for a Saturday afternoon matinee. It 
featured second-run films but had all 
die gilt, glitz, and glam of a first-run 
theatre of 1940s Hollywood, plus 
first-rate hotdogs. Now it’s the 
Mission House Soup Kitchen, firmly 
boarded up to prevent any body-or- 
soul-saving activities. 

Further north on Main is the North 
End, the Peg’s ethnic district, much 
and piously celebrated in 
documentaries and fiction, not to 
mention on CBC RADIO — 
apotheosized as die spitting image of 
our pluralistic national dream: a 
happy place where immigrants live 
together in mutual respect and 
harmony, contributing to the larger 
national community our most 
precious resource: lively, creative, 
energetic people. 

It used to be a colourful 
neighbourhood. But now there’s 
only the monotone of urban 
undertow. Selkirk Avenue — the 
main drag for pan-Slavic types — is 
depressed, distressed, and downright 
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disenfranchised, a grotty even less 
): perambulated version of Main 
Street. More blank storefronts. 
Faded pyrogie palaces, paint- 
chipped greasy spoons, dingy 
doughnut joints — that’s about it. 
Meanwhile, towards Mountain 
Avenue and the residential area 
further north (where my old 
school, iconic St. John’s High, 
presides) ‘For Sale’ signs and 
empty houses abound. 

The outlying districts of the 
city, to which second and third 
immigrant generations have so 
eagerly escaped, are crude and 
charmless, a slurban sprawl of 
bland housing, non-‘super’ stores, 
and stop-n’-run mallettes. Sure, 
the North End always had its un- 
pretty aspects: stretches of chock- 
a-block houses on tiny lots (to 
maximize developers’ profits), 
more cement and less greenery 
, than any other sector of the city, 
and so on. But it also had the 
kind of inter-cultural vitality that 
money can’t buy, which makes the 
exodus from it all the more 
mysterious. 

Everywhere I go in the inner 
core there are scenes of urban 
desolation. Churches stand for 
sale. Houses and businesses are 
boarded up, sporting sale signs but 
unsalable because of the stagnant 
economy. Others have simply 
been bulldozed, their lots paved 
over to create a street-scape of 
apparent parking lots: except that 
there are no cars. Just big blanks. 

Everywhere the streets are 
getting broader, bigger, emptier. 
You get a spacy, semi-historic 
feeling driving these wide open 
roads, as if the Peg was bombed, 
or suffered some other mysterious, 
catastrophic indignity in the 
dreamlike past, and was never 
rebuilt. 


At the wind-up TCI dinner, I sat 
with a UCFV colleague and a 
tableful of other conference 
participants. The conference centre 
was comfortably pastel and 
modeme, in that ‘can’t tell if it’s 
Toronto or L.A.’ style, and my 
tablemates were relaxed and 
cheerful. They thought Winnipeg 
was cute, though they had problems 
with the food — all the food, 
including the rolls and the plain 
green salad. Had they driven by die 
river, I found myself compulsively 
inquiring. They had not. And now 
it didn’t matter. I could concentrate 
on eating — my promotional duties 
were ending with the conference, 
the participants would all be flying 
off tonight or tomorrow. I would 
remain a bit longer, but soon 
enough would be gone as well, 
back to Vancouver — where I 
belong? 



Of course I didn’t say it to them 
— that it feels like Winnipeg has no 
centre anymore, like it’s all 
periphery, a Black Hole collapsing 
inward. But why? Lack of will? 
Dearth of identity? Or what? 

And no one talks about it. Sure, 
every now and then some goofy 
rehabilitative scheme is half- 
heartedly proposed: e.g., let’s build 
a stadium downtown — every 
Wednesday it might be busy 7:00 to 
10:00 p.m.! But that’s as far as it 
goes: not much vision, really, and 
in a way it seems there’s not even 
that much concern. 


. What, after all, has been lost? Is 
multiculturalism simply bankrupt 
now, dead, kaput here in its prime 
locale? Certainly it’s clear that civic 
administrators and planners did not 
care much for it; beyond the 
requisite lipservice, the North End 
never received any meaningful 
investment or development. To my 
eyes, this is a disaster worse than 
any natural calamity; the images 
from the recent Flood were 
appalling, yet it seemed — and was 

— something one could recover 
from. But this... 

Or is it merely the personal, my 
own selfishness? The empty inner 
city spaces haunt me. They are my 
memories, of course, my history, 
part of my life, the places and events 
of my past — first day of school, 
my Roy Roger pistols, even happy 
family Christmasses way back then 

— all eradicated, gone. 

-Richard Dubanski 


Notes & Notices 


Access to the Human Rights 
Advisor Network 

As unpleasant as an experience of 
harassment or interpersonal conflict 
might be, the Human Rights Advisor 
network has been set up to offer 
assistance. An Advisor can provide 
a supportive and non-judgmental 
climate in which to voice concerns 
and offer assistance. UCFV would 
like to encourage you to make use of 
this invaluable resource should the 
need arise. 

Advisors are ready to assist you. 
Below is a list of the Advisors in the 
Advisor Network. Student Advisors 
can be contacted through the Student 
Union Office. Faculty and Staff can 
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be contacted through the 
departments in which they work. 
And, in addition to the Advisor 
Network, the Faculty and Staff 
Association has shop stewards 
who are knowledgeable in the area 
of Workplace Human Rights and 
can provide assistance to UCFV 
employees. 

Students: 

Donna Alary, 

Carolyn Anderson, 

Tony Boccinfuso 

Andre Cotterall 

Kimberly Knapp 

Stephanie Martin 

Hali Miller, 

Whyles Rowan 

Angela Tourigny 

Heidi Tvete 

Faculty & Staff: 

Kathy Davis 

Quentin O’Mahony 

Hannah MacDonald 

Vicki Grieve 

Barbara Salingre 

Lillian Martin 

Kulwant Gill 

If you require more information 
concerning the Harassment 
Prevention Policy at UCFV and/or 
resolution options, you can locate 
it at: www.ucfV.bc.ca/hrco/info. 

If you have any questions about 
the Network, or about the services 
of die Human Rights and Conflict 
Resolution Office, feel free to 
contact die Coordinator, Maggie 
Ross, at 864-4660 and/or at 
hrcrointo@ucfv.bc.ca . 


Amnesty 

International 

Petition 

To celebrate die 50* Anniversaiy 
of die Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, Amnesty 
International is collecting signatures 
to support this pledge. Amnesty 
already has three million, and is 
aiming for 8 million signatures. 
The United Nations Secretary 
General has already agreed to 
accept the signatures as a global 
commitment to human rights. 

To add your name to the petition, 
send an e-mail to: 

udhr50th@amnestv.org.au 

Put your NAME in the SUBJECT 
and die following text in the 
message: 

“I support the rights and 
freedoms in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights for 
all people, everywhere.” 

-Martin Silverstein 



if ofiy- 

What We All Need 

And you can get yours at the 
Bookstore (talk about instant 
gratification!). 

This handy volume — the official 
UCFV cookbook, as it’s also known 
— makes a great stocking stuffer. 
As a final Xmas gift from your 
friends at Words <& Vision, do enjoy 
this spicy treat, quick, easy, and 
great for those last-minute festive 
get-togethers and/or seasonal 
brunches. It’s from page 90 of the 
aforementioned Comforts & Joys. 
Happy holidays! 



2 cups/ 500 ml flour 
1 cup/250 ml brown sugar 
Vi tsp/2 ml cinnamon 
Vi tsp/2 ml ground cloves 
1/4 tsp/1 ml ground ginger 
1/4 tsp/1 ml ground nutmeg 
Vi tsp/2 ml baking powder 
Vi tsp/2 ml baking soda 
1 Vi tsps/8 ml molasses 
1 cup/250 ml milk 
1 large egg 

Vi cup/125 ml com syrup 


Preheat oven to 350F/180C; grease 
and flour a 9713 cm loaf tin. 

Mix the dry ingredients in a large 
bowl. Make a well in the mixture 
and add molasses, milk, egg, and 
com syrup. Beat until smooth. 

Pour batter into greased and floured 
loaf tin and bake for 1 hour. 
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